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throne in order of birth. But this hereditary principle is
controlled by a body of electors, who have the right of
rejecting unsuitable claimants to the throne. Generally the
electors are a small body composed of the heads of certain
priestly clans; but in some Khasi states the number of
the electors has been greatly increased by the inclusion of
representative headmen of certain important lay clans, or
even by the inclusion of village headmen or of the chief
superintendents of the village markets. Nay, in the Langrim
state all the adult males regularly vote at the election of a
monarch; and here the royal family is divided into two
branches, a Black and a White, from either of which, appar-
ently, the electors are free to choose a king. Similarly, in
the Nobosohpoh state there are two royal houses, a Black
and a White, and the people may select the heir to the
throne from either of them.1

Thus the mere circumstance that all the Roman kings, Thus the
with  the  exception of the two Tarquins,  appear to have mo^chy
belonged   to  different  families,  is  not of  itself conclusive max have
against   the   view  that  heredity was one  of the  elements the here-
which determined the succession.     The number of families ^itaiTwith

the elective

from whom the king might be elected may have been principle,
large. And even if, as is possible, the electors were free
to chose a king without any regard to his birth, the
hereditary principle would still be maintained if, as we have
seen reason to conjecture, it was essential that the chosen
candidate should marry a woman of the royal house, who
would generally be either the daughter or the widow of his
predecessor. In this way the apparently disparate prin-
ciples of unfettered election and strict heredity would be
combined; the marriage of the elected king with the
hereditary princess would furnish the link between the two.
Under such a system, to put it otherwise, the kings are
elective and the queens hereditary. This is just the con-
verse of what happens under a system of male kinship, where
the kings are hereditary and the queens elective.

In the later times of Rome it was held that the custom
had been for the people to elect the kings and for the senate
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